CHAPTER XXI.
STATISTICS OF GOLD PRODUCTION.
Annual Production of the Gold Mines of the World.—The production of gold in ancient times cannot be closely estimated, but, judged from a modern standpoint, it was probably very small. In the middle ages, however, between the fall of Rome and the discovery of America, the production was far smaller than before, and Jacob observes that in this period " the precious metals were sought not by exploring the bowels of the earth, but by the more summary process of conquest, tribute, and plunder." Even after the exploitation of the New World began, the output of gold was for many years much too small to satisfy the cupidity of the conquerors. The development of the mining industry was prevented by the ruin and destruction of the natives, and by the almost incessant irregular warfare waged against the Spaniards in America in the 16th century, first by the Dutch and later by the English. Fifty years elapsed after Columbus discovered America, before the annual production of gold reached £1,000,000, and even at the end of the 17th century Soetbeer1 estimates that it was only £1,500,000. The discovery and working of the rich Brazilian placers during the next half century raised the annual product to over £3,500,000 in the period 1740-1760 (Soetbeer), but as these deposits became exhausted, the output again fell off, and in the period 1810-1820 had again sunk to about £1,500,000 per annum. The gradual development of the Siberian placers was the main cause of the subsequent steady increase in production up t:> an average of £7,500,000 per annum in the period 1841-1850 (Soetbeer), and this was followed by a sudden rise consequent on the discoveries in California and Australia. The maximum output from the rich placers of these countries was reached in 1852, when the world's production of gold is estimated by Sir Hector Hay to have been £36,500,000.2 After falling to £21,000,000 in 1862 (Hay), the output remained nearly stationary until about the year 1888, when, from various causes mentioned below, the production again began to increase, and in 1899 reached £63,000,000. After a sudden fall to £53,000,000 in 1900 owing to the Boer War, the increase in production was resumed, and in 1911 the output was £98,000,000, the greatest amount on record.
The increase since 1888 is due (1) to the discovery and development of new districts, and (2) to the progress in the art of metallurgy. The goldfields in South and West Africa, in West Australia, on the Yukon, at Cripple Creek in Colorado, in Mexico, Canada, India, and several other countries, have all
1  Soetbeer, Material en, etc., 1879, p. 1.
2  First Report of the Commission on the Precious Dfctals (C. 5,099), 1887, p. 308. fineness of   these alloys by taking  their  densities was investigated by  Roberts-Austen at the Royal Mint in 1876.3   He showed that the densities found by experiments were nearly equal to those obtained by calculation on the assumption that the union of the two metals was accompanied neither by contraction nor expansion.   The alloys examined ranged from 860 to 1,000 fine, and were made into discs which were all compressed to the same extent. The conclusion arrived at was that the fineness of large masses of gold can be deduced from their densities correct to y-o^-o part.   In the case of individual coins the results are only approximate.
